"Maybe it would have been better to win politically over the long run than to 

stir up a movement in opposition on many things won with a clever lawyer and a 
brief." 

benzene #49 april 26, I989 special sandra day o'connor issue 

Open question: Who is the second most influential woman in the world today? 
Margaret Thatcher is clearly the first, but no name suggests itself to me as the 
obvious runner-up. One possibility is Justice O'Connor, to whom litigants in the 
abortion case before the Supreme Court are directing all their arguments. Another 
guess which I like is Tatyana Zaslavskaya, a Russian academic (originally a chemist, 
I think, but now more interested in sociology and economics) to whom many of the 
ideas of perestroika are attributed, and who still captures Gorbachev's attention 
when she has something to say. Any others? 

This is benzene , an approximately monthly amateur newsletter, loosely associ- 
ated with the postal diplomacy hobby, which consists primarily of discussions of 
politics and whatever else interests the editor and the readership. BZ is pub- 
lished by Mark D. "Ig" Lew, 438 Vernon #103, Oakland, CA 94610; telephone (415) 
268-8626. Sub rates are 600 per issue, and trades are welcome. 

I'm tired of being known as the e.e. cummings of dipdom. so I'm trying to 
reintroduce capital letters to my typing. Old habits die hard, though, so expect 
me to miss a few. 

FASHION 

Of the dozens of editorials I've read about Roe v Wade since the Supreme Court 
announced its decision a few weeks ago to consider the Missouri abortion case, 
far and away the best is that offered by Virginia I. Postrel in the May issue of 
Reason (the same issue that offers budding young journalist John M. Hood's first 
major cover story) . Ms Postrel makes three important points which other editorials 
either ignore or deny: the American public is neither predominantly pro-life nor 
predominantly pro-choice, but is in fact predominantly ambivalent; the differing 
opinions on abortion are not so irreconcilable that there can be no lasting com- 
promise; and it is not inconsistent to be both pro-choice and anti-Roe v Wade. 

The last was most gratifying to me. I have found that if I even hint that 
Roe v Wade was a flawed decision, it is assumed that I am pro-life (just as when 
I hint that economic sanctions against South Africa might not be a good idea, I 
am assumed to be pro-apartheid) . As a quasi-libertarian I am concerned by develop- 
ments which give the state more power to impose Its will on individuals. The 
judiciary has traditionally been the individual's best ally in the government, but 
recently it has moved beyond its traditional role of judging whether laws are 
constitutional, and has begun to judge simply whether laws are good or bad. Though 
so far I have no major complaints about the court's ability to discern good and 
bad, I can't help but be alarmed by the enormous power the court holds when it is 
allowed to strike down state laws and issue court orders without having to invoke 
the constitution's support of its position. Roe v Wade, more than any other case, 
exemplifies this move away from the constitution. The Roe opinion mentions the 
constitution barely at all, and only to refer to the 9th and 14 th amendments (which 
say, respectively, "The enumeration in the constitution, of certain rights, shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people," and "... No 
state shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States, nor shall any state deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process of law...."). Instead, the court 
called upon the right to privacy — already determined to be one of those unspeci- 
fied other rights mentioned in the ninth — and redefined it so as to give the 
court authority to decide on questions related to abortion. The court then pro- 
ceeds to detail (rather convincingly) how abortion has traditionally been a 
woman's right and why preserving that right is a good idea. 

It might well be a good idea, but that's no the point. The point is, if the 
court can dictate a policy to state legislatures, over the strong objections of a 
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substantial minority of the public, without invoking the direct authority of the 
constitution, what assurance do I (or any other individual) have that next time 
the court won't dictate a policy that I strongly object to? 

The court isn't going to become a dictator overnight. The political reality 
is such that it can usurp power only gradually. Nonetheless, it is gradually 
moving in a dangerous direction, and Roe represents a large part of that movement. 
That's why I say Roe is bad law. 

Ms Postrel argues, as I have (most recently in Chris Gabel's News From Bree #3) , 
that what is really needed to settle this question is a clear definition from the 
court of the beginning of life. Like the editors of the Economist , which made the 
same argument two and a half years ago (in the context of a British case) , Ms Postrel 
suggests the presence of brain activity (the same standard used to define the end 
of life) as the criterion. Unlike them, however, she prefers to put the onus on 
the pro-lifers to demonstrate presence of life, and thus comes up with a cut-off 
date of 20 weeks after conception (the point at which cognition has been demon- 
strated and EEC patterns take the same shape as infants' EEC patterns), whereas 
the Economist put the onus on the pro-choicer s to demonstrate the absence of life, 
and thus came up with an eight- week cut-off date. Although I have argued the latter 
position, I'm just as much at ease with the former. The former position would be 
more defensible legally, I think, as it corresponds more closely to traditional 
legal definitions of personhood in this context and in others, but the latter would, 
I think, be politically more stable. 

Some of my friends have objected to the eight- week cut-off date because it 
gives a woman only barely enough time to verify her pregnancy before terminating 
it, and because it requires her to abort before the time during the pregnancy 
when the operation is safest. These objections are legitimate, but I think they 
are obviated by modern technology, in particular the "morning -after" drug RU-486, 
wchi, I believe, is pending FDA approval for distribution in the United States. 
I am strongly in favor of making RU-486 widely available here (as is, much to my 
surprise, William Buckley). 

( News From Bree is a small, fairly new dipzeen from devout pro-lifer Chris 
Gabel. The letter is meatier than one would expect for such a young zeen, and it 
covers topics political, religious, and Tolkienesque. (P.O. Box 92, Madras, OR 
977M) Reason *** is the mainstream magazine of moderate libertarianism, with a 
surprisingly high (I think) number of women on the senior editorial staff. Some- 
times frivolous, sometimes thoughtful, and rarely pedantic, its light, folsky, 
upbeat style has an almost liberal flavor which contrasts nicely to the supercilious 
intellectual machismo so often displayed by right-wing libertarians (and, sometimes, 
me) . 

READER SURVEY 

1 have eight responses to the reader survey so f ar ? which 1 find very gr ati — 
fying, even though more than half of them are so wishy-washy that I can't tell 
which side the respondent is taking. Even among the others, only one is unequiv- 
ocal in its position. Still, I'm so encouraged by the responses that I'm now 
hoping to get an answer from each of my subscribers. 

Here is the question: On the whole, was the French Revolution a good or a 
bad thing? 

I recognize that the question is vague; interpret it however you like. A 
simple one-word answer will satisfy me, but essays won't be refused. Most answers 
so far have been a few sentences, usually preceded by an I-don* t-really-know-but. . . 
disclaimer. That's fine. 

SCRABBLE 

mark larzelere : "You're right, 10B:iris was clearly superior to 10B:rips. 
It leaves you with PIU rather than IIU and makes it harder to use the triple word 
score and saves the P to be used possibly on a double or triple letter score later. 



fnr ??* n SU ? est A6svault ;^ips=31. Sometimes I like to save a 

for m case I get the Q but there are still two U's and two blanks out " 

ci^lvVfiT?* "f^ ChUf 5 Wl11 C ° me UP With this or something better, espe- 
Z^ lii those beans spread all over the board, but I hate to lee a GM beg 
so I will nominally participate. A6 : vault ;trips=31. I see 'value' and 'evil ' 
veil almos t 'vulture, •' lute, ' 'lite' (ha ha), 'ale,' almost 'anvil,' 'a^ive,' 
tile, vile,' 'vale.' No place to put these. I must be playing boggle." 
o^^TT 1 A6: valet; trips=31 or A6: vault; trips= 3 l score well aid leave the 
opponent little opportunity to take advantage of the column 6 triple letter score 

Sd^wo" Y fhav T V^nT* * S±Xth **** * -rth'uch, 

and two Y s have been played.) The easy-to-use A8 triple word is used and no new 

r^r r t SPaC ^ made available ' as the ^'s no two-letter Y word to enable 
a B2-B6 play There are so many 'un-' words that it doesn't really matter which 
letters are m A8 and A 9 . I'll select 'valet,' saving IU instead of EI, in case 
a <qj shows up. 

q , ," A P^ge-pleasing play: A8: vita; trips=28 . Vita: not an autobiographical 
sketch, but a seemingly endless garden in which one might find an iron butterfly 
while taking trips.*)" J 

me: "iron butterfly"? At this point in the game I'm not concerned about the 
H, so I preier A6: vault to keep the E. Note that I wouldn't consider it "clearlv 
superior" to A6: valet — it's more a matter of personal preference. 
However, the distinction is rendered academic by Chuff's play. 
t chuff afflerbach i "Eureka! I had resigned myself to a mere 31-point play, 
laying vault' across the top of the board on the triple word square. But then I 

S2?J£ P <n 7 6 - e ? y aultier than that! faultier? Yes, B3:vaultier. Thirteen 
plus the 50-pomt bonus for clearing the rack makes a big 63. Sure, it opens up 
the board. And sure, it leaves that triple word square uncovered — above an I 
mind you, which the other rack has plenty of. But I figure I have to go for the 
big play and let Kevin/Jake/Pete/Mark play catch-up. Want to argue about it?" 

T In my n °, teS 1 WT ° te ' " there mm ^ a bin S° in W but 

I never found it. I'm impressed. 

Purists will be appalled to know that the OSPD does indeed list "vaultier" 
a comparative form of "vaulty," which means — you guessed it — "resembling a 
vauio « 

Rack B is now 68 points behind, but fortunately the board is wide open so 
there s a chance for counterplay. Easily discouraged participants should remem- 
ber that there is such a thing as strong second in scrabble. In tournament play, 
ties between players with the same win-loss record are resolved by net point dif- 
ferential, so if you're in the middle of the pack, every point you make or allow 
is likely to matter. 
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score is now 177-109- Mark Larzelere is the current player for rack B. 
Rack A is empty. Mark draws four tiles and rack B now contains AAIITUW. 
MONOPOLY 

game start : Players are Chris Carrier, Mark Larzelere, Pete Gaughan, and 
Melmda Holley. Ed Wrobel and Mike Barno also asked to sign up but were too late. 
One game is enough to satisfy my appetite, but if I get two more requests, I don't 
mind running a second. 

turn one movement: CC lands on community chest and Oriental; ML lands on 
Baltic; PG lands on Vermont and St. James; and MH lands on Reading Railroad. CC's 



CC card is "You inherit $100. 
:y of positio n: 



Purchase eligibility: 
Bank Windfalls Coming: 
Current possessions: 
Current position: 
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A=l 
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D=2 

E=l 

F=4 

G=2 

H=4 

1=1 

J =8 

K=5 
L=l 

M=3 
N=l 
0=1 

P=3 
0=10 

R=l 
S=l 
T=l 
U=l 
V=4 
W=4 
X=8 
Y=4 
Z=10 
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Deadline for this turn is Friday, May 19 . That's fairly short, hut there' 
not much going on yet. All you have to tell me is whether you want to "buy the 
properties others landed on, in case someone decides not to buy (or NMRs) . 

Please note that my definition of deadline is very non-standard (in scrabble 
I don't even use one). I will sometimes adjudicate a turn before the deadline, 
and I will sometimes accept orders after the deadline. The significance of the 
deadline is that I will not NMR a player before the deadline. For most GMs, the 
schedule of the games sets the schedule of the zeen, but for me the reverse is 
true. When I am ready to put out an issue of BZ I will include a game turn if 
the deadline is past, or if I have orders from all players. I will use the 
latest set of orders, regardless of whether they arrived before or after the 
deadline. This means that by sending me orders you are essentially giving me 
permission to go on with the game even before the deadline. If for some reason 
(for instance, you may be anticipating a last-minute deal) you want to send orders 
without giving me such permission, you may specifically label them as provisional 
orders, in which case I won't use them until after the deadline. Please don't 
do this frivolously, as it would defeat the purpose of my flexible deadline, 
which is to speed the game along in spite of an erratic publishing schedule. 

WHEREFORE DO YE SPEND MONEY FOR THAT WHICH IS NOT BREAD? 

Congress is talking about raising the minimum wage again — from $3.25 to 
$4.65. As my readers know, this is an issue which I get very exercised about. 
I am strongly of the opinion that the minimum wage should not be $^.65, nor 
$^.25, nor $3.25, nor even $0.01. It should be zero — no more, no less. 

The reason is simple: A minimum wage does nothing to require employers to 
i people at more than the minimum wage; it only prohibits them from hiring 
>le at less. The old joke may or may not be true about sex, but it certainly 
applies to wages: Good wages are great, but even bad wages are good. 

Yet legions of Democratic congressmen and liberal commentators parade across 
my television screen tailing me how awful it is to make $3.25 an hour and describ- 
ing in detail how much nicer the world would be if all Americans now making $3.25 
could be instead making $4.65. Well of course that would be nice, but denying 
workers the option of working for, say, $^.20 won't make that happen. It would 
be even nicer still if everybody could make $10.00 an hour. Why don't our friends 
in Congress ask for a $10 minimum wage? 

In the course of the minimum wage discourse, many have flatly asserted that 
nobody can survive on less than $3-25 an hour. This is a lie. I know it, because 
I've seen it done, and I've done it myself. From August to November in 1986, when 
I was (voluntarily) unemployed, I survived with expenditures considerably lower 
than what I would have netted working ^0 hours a week at $3.25 an hour. And I 
include in my expenditures a train ticket from Portland to Oakland, as well as 
several hundred dollars I spent helping my (erstwhile) girlfriend and her l-§--year- 
old daughter to make ends meet. And from November I987 to March 1988, when I was 
again unemployed, my living expenses (including my round- trip plane ticket to 
Anchorage) were still below what I'd have made at the proposed $4.65 an hour, and 
I don't even think I was being particularly thrifty then. 

The sorry truth is that most Americans don't know the first thing about saving 
money. Neither liberal congressmen (least of all the nitwit who went on the floor 
to announce that he couldn't even make ends meet with $89,500 a year) nor poor 
people are exceptions to this generalization. I live two blocks from a neighbor- 
hood inhabited by working poor, and I walk that direction any time I go to catch 
a bus, visit my sister, or buy groceries. I'm an inquisitive person who keeps his 
eyes open, so I've observed what they (I'm generalizing, of course) eat, what they 
buy, and what they litter. Every week I stand in line at a store and watch some- 
body waste his money on cigarettes, alcohol, or lottery tickets. And even when 
they buy food, they don't buy a bag of potatoes or a chicken or Campbell's soup, 
as I would (and to a large extent still do); they buy frozen pizzas and ice cream 
and those silly kids' cereals. I am not wholly devoid of compassion for people 



who are so alienated that they prefer cheap thrills to working to better them- 
selves, but I can't believe that higher wages is what they need to solve their 
problem. 

I'm sick and tired of bourgeois liberals rationalizing their own materialistic 
insecurities by shedding tears over the plight of the poor. Every time some well- 
meaning progressive group is looking for an excuse to extend the government's 
power to tell people how to live their lives, it trots out some statistic about 
how some large percentage of some group is "living in poverty." Such statistics 
deserve to be greeted with suspicion, "living in poverty" in this context does 
not necessarily mean living in poverty. It simply means earning less than the 
amount of money which the government has designated as the official poverty level. 
Living below the poverty level isn't as much fun as living above it (though 
admittedly it's good for some self-righteous satisfaction later in life), but 
like minimum wage, the poverty level is not unlivable. But even if the government 
were to revise its poverty level downward, it could never be an accurate indi- 
cation of actual poverty, because poverty is not simply a lack of money. When 
you or I hear the word "poverty" we associate it with things like unclean living 
conditions, malnutrition, and hopelessness. There are plenty of families below 
the poverty line who do rot suffer from these things, as well as some above the 
line who do. 

During much of my early childhood our family was, by the government's defi- 
nition, "living in poverty," and I can assure you that it wasn't so bad. We ate 
tuna casserole a lot, we wore hand-me-down clothes, we had an ugly beat-up old 
car, we didn't go out to movies, our toys were pots and pans and cardboard boxes, 
and (this was easily the worst part) Mother was almost always overworked and 
irritable. On the other hand we enjoyed faith, hope, a sense of family belonging, 
willingness to work hard, and confidence in our ability to face and overcome what- 
ever hardship came our way — qualities I've observed to be lacking in many 
supposedly well-to-do families. I don't feel disadvantaged. 

I realize that we weren't a typical sub-poverty family. My mother is a rare 
person — I know that. But I also know that she didn't get to be that way by 
listening to well-meaning liberal apologists tell her that she's a victim of an 
uncaring capitalist society and that the government should be responsible for 
taking care of her and her family. 

LETTERS 

ed wrobel ( 11/ 18) : "Wow! More exciting news on corporate takeover litigation. 
Why not make the next issue of benzene the 'special corporate takeover litigation' 
issue?" 

me : In fact, corporate takeovers is one of the two big subjects I've rough- 
drafted about at length but haven't been able to satisfy myself with. (The other, 
which Chris Carrier has been lobbying for, is insurance reform.) 

Like my grandmother, my mother, and myself, Ed W is fond of filling envelopes 
with newspaper clippings. The articles referred to here told of a suit filed 
by the United Food and Commercial Workers union against the Haft family, and 
one filed by Met Life against RJR Nabisco, alleging property damages against 
workers and bondholders respectively, as a result of takeover action. 

The law is such that UFCW has to prove bad faith on the part of the Hafts, 
and thus that suit is unlikely to go anywhere. My readers know that I'm an arch- 
reactionary who longs for the days of sweat-shops and thus will not be surprised 
to find that I have no sympathy at all for UFCW. 

The Met Life suit is more interesting. Bondholders (insurance companies 
hold a lot of bonds) are upset because they are accustomed to thinking of big 
companies' long-term bonds as safe investments. However, when one of those big 
companies becomes a takeover target, its long-term bonds tend to plummet in 
value (obviously, the marketplace rejects the argument that a takeover is good 
for a company's long-term profit potential). Met Life alleges that by selling 
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"billions of dollars in junk bonds (oops, I mean "high-risk bonds"), RJR breached 
an "implied covenant of good faith" with its current bondholders. Deciding this 
should be a simple matter of interpreting the bond agreement. If in fact the 
company agreed not to do knowingly anything which would significantly diminish the 
company's value, then the company is indeed at fault. I suspect (because of Met 
Life's use of the word "implied") that there is no such agreement and Met Life's 
case depends on construing the document — or perhaps, more dangerously, the 
definition of bondholding — very loosely. I am generally opposed to loose 
constructionism because it confers on judges too much license to make policy and 
thus moves us away from the rule of law. If the bondholders want protection 
against devaluation of their bonds due to subsequent higher-risk bond issues, 
they should ask for it specifically. This is in fact what is now being done: 
Many new bond issues include a clause called (for some reason I don't under- 
stand) a "super poison put" which gives the bondholder the right to 
bond back to the company under certain conditions (notably if the o 
a junk bond issue) . 

For about two years, I've been trying to follow articles about takeovers and 
mergers and buyouts and all that, and I have yet to see even one that deigns to 
explain to layman like me the basics of how takeovers work. Maybe it's a very 
simple matter which educated readers grasp without being told (in which case I hope 
some of my college-educated readers will enlighten me), but I can't help but 
wonder if the financial cognoscenti have been so long immersed in the game that 
they too have forgotten how to trace their game back to the mundane world of 
people and work, and the rest of us are too embarrassed to admit our ignorance by 
asking . 

I think it'd be very useful to see an explanation, in layman's terms, of how 
the stock market originated and how it works, how the value of a company's stock 
relates to the value of the company, what power stockholders exercise over the 
operation of a company, how the management and directors of a company are chosen, 
and how a company's profits are returned or not returned to stockholders. I have 
a vague sense of this stuff, so I tried to write such a discussion, but I got 
hopelessly lost. Perhaps one of my readers will help me out. I'd like to 
understand how the various argument about takeovers make sense in general terms 
before I go too far trying to find the specific details with respect to which 
they are flawed. 

One such argument which can't be dismissed out of hand is the one advanced 
by free-marketers and corporate apologists, saying that a takeover or the threat 
causes a company to be restructured so as to perform more efficiently and 
accounts for the increase in the company's stock's value which remunerates 
who set the restructuring in motion. I think there's something to that. 
I don't support the argument advanced by plutophobic populists that these people 
can°t possibly have earned the money they make because they are mere paper 
pushers who never actually produce any product. Anyone who has embarked on any 
project as complicated as building a doghouse knows that half the work is in the 
planning and organization of the project. Thus it is not at all unreasonable to 
assume that better organization can make a company more valuable. However, while 
I think this can explain much of the profits made by corporate raiders of a few 
years ago (f orinstance, in the oil and airline industries), I suspect that take- 
overs nowadays are driven less by plans to restructure companies and more by 
tax incentives and fashion. Though we often like to think of the market as an 
omniscient assessor of value, it is in fact composed of human beings making edu- 
cated guesses. Human psychology being as it is, investors will sometimes tend 
to value what is trendy. I suspect that investors have seen the success of 
recent takeovers and the appreciation of the high-risk bonds which financed 

them, and are not trying to copy that success by investing in the bonds of cur- 
rent takeover attempts, even though many of these new attempts are not warranted. 
The enormous increase in takeover attempts tends to support my suspicion. Whether 
this is true will be borne out by how these high-risk bonds perform in the long 
run. If I am right, many of them will turn out to have been not very good invest- 



ments, and if things turn out really bad (e.g., a recession causes some over- 
leveraged big companies to go bankrupt) there could be some big losses. Unfor- 
tunately, those losses won't hit just a few Wall Street types. The big buyers 
of high-risk bonds are institutional investors such as mutual funds and insur- 
ance companies. That means that just about everybody has some money invested 
indirectly in high-risk bonds. 

(i was going to say something here about the argument that tax incentives 
inspire most takeover attempts, but I can't remember how the argument goes. 
Something about double taxation of dividends? Anybody remember?) 

One thing that bothers me is when the guy attempting to buy out the company 
happens to be the company's president (e.g., Ross Johnson's attempt to buy RJR 
Nabisco). Mr Johnson is essentially arguing that if he owned the company, he could 
run it in such a way that it'd be worth millions of dollars more. But he runs 
the company already. So why can't he implement his money-saving ideas without a 
buyout? Surely he has some duty to the shareholders to do so. 

dayid hood ( 11/20): "Concerning Burgess' stuff in BZ #^5: 

"T) Not much point in me trying to rebut all the answers Jim made to my 
Duke-bashing. My access to data is severely curtailed since the election is 
over. I will say though that many of the articles I have read recently reject 
Jim's contention that the U.S. is in some productivity growth slowdown. 

"2) Regarding Singapore: I have done little research into their health 
plan — but just because the somewhat-free market Lee Kuan Yew has made a bad 
decision about health care does not mean that all us free-market types should 
follow suit. Lee is an arrogant quasi-dictator who has clamped down heavily on 
personal and political freedoms even as he allowed some measure of economic 
freedom. I could just as easily argue that Singapore's growth would be greater 
without state-mandated health care as Jim could argue it would be less. This 
'human capital" argument he makes — that the state should keep blue collar 
workers 'employable* by mandating health care — is silly, since making employ- 
ers provide benefits to workers over and above those workers' productivity 
actually makes them less employable. Businesses will simply hire fewer workers 
— else they will take a loss! 

"3) I would like to hear Jim's 'incentive' ideas that will replace our 

failing social programs. 

"4) No, I won't stab him in our dip game together — after all, our 3-way 
draw is in the bag, isn't it Jim?" 

me : I'm not convinced that universal health care is such a bad idea (nor 
am I convinced that it's a good idea), but for the government to require employ- 
ers to provide it is a stupid way to go about it. If we really believe that basic 
health care is essential to securing the blessings of liberty on the citizens of 
a modern democratic society, and not just another-broad based entitlement, then 
we ougn^ to stop being so coy about it and start opening up state hospitals and 
community medical stations (just as we now have community police stations and fire 
stations) , 

Dukakis' scheme to compel employers to provide medial insurance would not 
only do an incomplete job of providing health care, but it would add yet another 
layer of perverse incentives to the already complicated world of business, toorst 
of all it would further hamper employee mobility at a time when career counselors 
and futurists are telling us that to be successful we should expect to change 
jobs numerous times during our careers. American employees need to grow up and 
realize that a job is something you do in exchange for money (like shopping, 
only backwards) and not an adult extension of day care or high school where the 
grown-ups tell you what to do and judge whether you're good or bad. 

I ' V EDECIDEDTOCUTTHI SI SSUESHORTTOOBADFORYOUCOSTSMELESSINGOPYING THOIE RTHAV ETOBUYENV 

If this box (okay, parallelogram) is checked, you need to answer the reader 
Purvey (see page 2) AA If thj _ s one ±s checked j will cut your trade if you don't. 



